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THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 



A. H. HORRALL 

North Central High School, Spokane, Washington 



In most small high schools, those with an enrolment of 400 or 
less, it is necessary for the principal to teach one, two, or possibly 
three classes a day. After canvassing the situation in a rather 
rough way, it was found that there is no particular subject or group 
of subjects that the majority of high-school principals teach; the 
count seems to be in favor of mathematics to a slight degree. 
Whether this is due to the old idea that mathematics is a hard 
subject and should, therefore, be taught by the member of the 
faculty who is receiving the highest salary, or to the fact that many 
high-school principals want to be obliging and when the assign- 
ments of classes are given out the teaching staff choose all but the 
mathematics classes and the principal takes them regardless of his 
qualifications, I am not prepared to say. 

The fact remains that the principal must do some teaching; 
and if his faculty is sufficiently prepared pedagogically and suffi- 
ciently trained diplomatically, he should have a word to say as to 
the subject or subjects to which he will devote his particular atten- 
tion. My purpose is to try to convert him to the idea that one of 
the best subjects he could choose from many points of view is that 
of public speaking. It may be said that he is not prepared to teach 
this subject and would make a failure of it. Whether he is a prin- 
cipal who has been especially trained in administrative and super- 
visory work or has "grown into" the position, he will need to be 
able to make speeches before the student body and the patrons 
of the school. He must talk with the teachers and conduct 
teachers' meetings or he will not remain principal very long. If he 
is a trained administrator, he should be prepared in this line of 
work. Since it is necessary for a principal to be able to talk, he 
cannot know too much about public speaking. This, then, is my 
first point in favor of the subject. How many times have you 
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heard the expression, "I never understood English grammar [or 
you might supply mathematics or any other subject] until I 
began to teach it" ? 

One of the greatest problems that the principal meets in the 
small high school is that of discipline. It has often been said that 
if the discipline problem has been properly solved, the school will 
take care of itself. How can the teaching of public speaking aid 
in disciplining a high school ? Let me give you an illustration. 
In a high school of 200 enrolment in a small town in the Northwest, 
it had been the custom for local "rooters" at the football games 
to steal as many caps from the visitors as possible during the foot- 
ball season. Often these side-line controversies resulted in a free- 
for-all that was far from elevating and did much to tear down all 
true sportsmanship ideals. The principal of this school might have 
talked to the student body before each game and threatened what 
would happen if any student engaged in one of these battles during 
the game; he might have refused to permit his school to be repre- 
sented in any more athletic contests; he might have talked and 
threatened all day, but the idea would still have been in the minds 
of the students that they were forbearing from doing the forbidden 
act not because it was wrong but because of the results if they par- 
ticipated. Instead of this, he made a few suggestions to his public 
speaking class concerning the practice and how it had long since 
been discarded by the larger and better high schools. He asked 
the captain of the football team to make an informal report to the 
class of the kind of treatment the team had received while playing 
in a neighboring city. A few days later an assignment was given 
to all of the members of the class to prepare a talk on school spirit, 
"something that would help to better the school as a whole." 
It was not at all surprising that more than half of the class chose 
the topic of stealing caps; some of the talks were so good that it 
was decided to have the best delivered at assembly before the 
entire student body. The class was permitted to decide on the 
students who were to represent them. The talks were given before 
the student body and loudly applauded by the listeners. No com- 
ment was made by the principal either before or after the talks. 
At the game the following Friday a change for the better was 
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noticed. The following week a discipline committee was appointed 
by the student body officers to see that no cap stealing was done by 
the students or by any bystanders from the town. The problems 
of school conduct, defacing of buildings, quitting school to go to 
work, and many other matters of vital importance to the school 
have been handled in the same way. All speeches were given in 
the classroom where they were criticized by fellow-students and 
instructor; later the best were presented to the student body. 
This gave the very best practice to the student and was a very 
effective way of influencing all of the students in the right direction. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that the public-speaking 
course referred to is not of the "oral English" type that consists 
of standing before the class and "telling in your own words" some 
topic that has been assigned from the Literary Digest. There is 
nothing that will cause a class in public speaking to lose interest 
more quickly than to give them something to "rehash," especially 
if this something is not of their own choosing. Undoubtedly, public 
speaking is closely related to English, but because of the "oral 
English" idea, it is better to have someone teach the subject who 
is thoroughly familiar with good English (as the principal should 
be) but is not primarily a teacher of English. 

In the small high school the principal has nearly as much routine 
work and as many reports as in the large school, but he does not 
have the office help that is available in the larger system. Usually 
his office force consists of a member of the commercial department 
who has two or three "free" periods a day and is learning sten- 
ography. This is a very good way for the beginner to get practice; 
but when the principal has reports that must be accurate and need 
to be made in triplicate on special forms, it is essential that he 
devote much of his time to these duties. If he is teaching two or 
three classes in mathematics and is teaching them as they should 
be taught, he will have at least one set of papers to examine each 
day; if he is teaching science, he has the extra laboratory period; 
and if history is the subject that no one else cared to teach, he will 
have the periodic notebooks to correct. The public-speaking class 
requires but very little written work; a great deal of preparation 
on the part of the pupil is necessary, but most of the criticism can 
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be given during the class period. I do not mean by this that public 
speaking is a snap course that requires no thought on the part of 
the instructor; on the contrary, planning for this must be done 
the same as for any other subject. If the principal is going to use 
the suggestions concerning discipline that have been given, he must 
plan far in advance but he will not have the rechecking that is so 
essential in the other subjects mentioned. 

The question of school finance is an important one in any school, 
regardless of its size. As a rule, provisions for high-school athletics, 
debating teams, school publications, social functions, etc., are left 
out of the annual budget made by the school board, but they must 
be met as regularly as the school year progresses. A popular and 
easy way of obtaining money is by giving school entertainments; 
this, of course, comes under dramatics but is closely allied with 
public speaking. If the principal is teaching public speaking, he 
will know something about what kind of an entertainment should 
be given; he will know something of the talent that is in the school; 
he can easily get information concerning royalties and performing 
rights to plays. Even if he delegates the actual "coaching" of 
the play to some other member of the faculty who is more inter- 
ested or has more time, the head of the high school should know 
more about the entertainment that is to be given than merely that 
"the school needs $100, and Miss Brown says that the expenses 
of this play will be $15, and since the pupils are selling tickets for 
$0.50, we must sell nearly 250 tickets to come out even." 

Debating is another activity of the school that is closely allied 
with public speaking. The more the principal knows about the 
extra activities of his school, the less apt is he to awaken some 
morning to learn that charges are being made against the conduct 
of some of the students under his care. 

We hear a great deal of the "personal touch" of the teacher and 
pupil in the smaller high school. If the principal is to be a success, 
he should take advantage of every chance to know his pupils 
personally. Here, again, public speaking offers this opportunity. 
The public-speaking class that is " alive " will attend public meetings 
in a body and then discuss the programs and addresses informally 
at the next meeting of the class. These meetings out of school 
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hours give the instructor (the principal) an opportunity to talk 
informally with the individual members of the class, and by this 
means he may become more intimately acquainted with them 
without losing the respect and dignity so necessary in conducting 
his school properly. 

These arguments have been given merely to help the principal 
of the small high school to improve himself "while in service" and 
to administer efficiently to the needs of his school. This is the 
day when we must be able to show that we are worth the salary 
received, and this can be shown no better than by a smoothly 
running school in which the principal is capable of delivering to his 
patrons the message that he wishes to impart; discipline has 
ceased to be a problem, for the students take care of that; the 
principal has time to attend to his reports and is not overburdened 
with papers to correct; and finally, he is acquainted with the extra 
activities of the school and thus comes in closer touch with the 
pupils themselves. 



